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ITALY. 
TURIN. 

By  Conisiul  Joseph  K.  Ilnvcu. 

The  Turin  consular  district  embraces  tlie  Department  of  Pied- 
mont, which  in  turn  consists  of  four  Provinces,  Turin,  Novara,  Alex- 
andria, and  Cuneo.  From  a  commercial  and  industrial  standpoint 
it  ranks  as  the  second  Department  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Avith 
an  area  of  11,321  square  miles  and  a  population  of  more  than 
3,500,000,  The  chief  center  is  the  city  of  Turin,  with  more  than 
500,000  inhabitants. 

Chief  Products  and  Industries. 

Being  of  an  alternating  mountainous  and  level  character  choro- 
graphically,  the  district  produces  both  mining  and  agricultural  prod- 
acts.  Of  the  former,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  silver  (in  small  quantities),  calcium,  talc,  marble, 
granite,  and  lignite.  More  important,  however,  are  the  agricultural 
products,  such  as  grapes,  wheat,  rice,  other  cereals,  flax  and  hemp, 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  nuts. 

The  culture  of  silkworms  is  an  important  industry',  and  animal 
husbandry  is  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  district. 

The  products  of  Piedmont  not  only  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants  in  a  large  degree  but  also  are  sent  throughout  Italy  and 
exported  to  other  countries.  Industries  flouriT?h,  the  city  of  Turin 
in  particular  being  the  manufacturing  center  of  such  important  lines 
as  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  machinery,  chocolate,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal Italian  motion-picture  film  companies  have  their  studios  in 
this  city.  The  silk  spinning,  woolen,  and  cotton  industries  give  em- 
ployment to  many,  as  do  also  the  iron,  paper,  publishing,  and  ]:)rint- 
ing  establishments. 

Practically  every  trade  and  profession  in  this  district  and  through- 
out the  country  has  suffered  greatly  from  transportation  difficulties, 
Government  restrictions,  and  n  scarcity  of  fuel,  raw  material  (es- 
]iecially  dyestuffs) ,  and  labor. 

Government  Control  of  Food  Supplies — Crops, 

In  view  of  the  great  necessity  of  controlling  all  crops  and  in 
order  to  obtain  an  equal  distribution  of  food  supplies  for  both  the 
militarj'^  and  civil  population,  a  military  commission  Avas  appointed 
which  registered  and  controlled  both  quantities  and  prices  of  all 
food  products. 
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The  folloAviiig-  table  gives  the  crop  yields  in  the  Piedmont  dis- 
trict for  1915  and  191G : 


Crops. 


AVhcat 

Corn 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans  and  peas. 

Potatoes 

Kicc 

Forage 


Production. 


191.5 


Tovs 
353, 
337, 
60, 
1, 
31, 
30, 
241, 
291, 
3,646, 


1916 


Tons. 

470,002 

298,081 

69,095 

1,653 

31,187 

31,024 

247, 840 

273,957 

3,260,377 


Crops. 


Hemp,  flax,  and  linseed. 

Grapes 

Apples  and  pears 

Pliims,  etc 

Nuts 

Chestnuts 

Wine 

Mulberry  leaves 

Cocoons 


Production. 


Tons. 

2,132 
460, 885 


a  70 


112,955 

348, 591 

194,834 

5,290 


1916 


Tons. 

2,243 

969,760 

82,430 

3,637 

14,216 

655, 139 

! 157, 049, 345 

214,890 

6,392 


o  Gallons. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

In  some  instances  large  increases  over  the  export  ligures  of  1915 
were  recorded  during  1916  in  shipments  to  the  United  States,  and, 
generally  speaking,  these  augmentations  Avere  due  to  a  natural  reac- 
tion from  the  dislocation  of  organization  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
Italy  into  the  war  in  1915,  In  the  case  of  felt  hats,  of  which  5,475 
dozen  were  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1915  and  16,141  dozen  in 
1916,  the  development  is  attributed  to  the  decreased  home  demands 
and  to  the  growing  demand  for  the  soft  Italian  felt  hats  in  the 
United  States. 

Taking  all  classes  of  goods  into  consideration,  the  general  increase 
in  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  44  per  cent  in  value  (from  $1,810,539  in  1915  to  $2,615,343  in  1916), 
notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  all  raw  material. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  c  f  export,  as  in- 
voiced at  the  American  consulate  at  Turin  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  during  1915  and  1916,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Quantity.      Value 


Automobiles number . 

Automobile  parts 

Ball  bearings number. 

Bottle  caps do... 

Buttons dozen. 

Cheese pounds . 

Chestnuts do . . . 

Chocolate do . . . 

Clover  seed do... 

Films feet . 

Fish ,  preserved pounds. 

Glue do... 

Glue  stock do . . . 

Hair,  human do . . . 

Hats,  felt dozen. 

Hides  and  skins do... 

Jewels,  watch number. 

Medicines.. pounds. 

Quilts,  cotton square  yards. 

Rubber,  reclaimed pounds. 

Silk: 

Artificial do... 

Raw do... 

Talc do... 

Type do . . . 

Tires do... 

Vermuth gallons . 

Wine do.. . 

Works  of  art 

Yarn,  asbestos pounds. 

All  other 


127 


18,0,36 

12,187,7.10 

24,432 

23,015 

2. 388.  .res 

24,204 

374,850 

846,113 

31,685 

361,268 

942,840 

2, 7r.7 

5,475 

2,963 

507,000 


$202,097 

37,092 

16,402 

15, 122 

842 

3,227 
76, 852 

8,411 
69,456 
38, 879 

5,793 
32, 829 
102, 204 
21,992 
82, 554 
19,317 

6,000 


71 


$158, 763 
28,303 


18,327,030 
1,352,370 

48,094 


24,431 
3,658 
14,947 


255, 637 
43,628 

43,011 
68,6-i3 
12,627,490 
19, 876 
182,798 
358,086 
178, 6G3 


59, 703 
9,675 

37,045 

287,725 

119,025 

4,988 

42,250 

.349,  .5.50 

112,933 

7,334 


41, 242 


Total. 


20,711 

692,5.50 

113,619 

79, 600 

130,  .500 

2,544,397 

5,030 

16,141 

8,089 

1,294,050 

.52,4.37 

258, 193 

472,211 

10,864 

64, 158 

10,343,138 

15,010 


10, 167 

134,422 

7,898 

1.5,  .553 

20, 902 
212, 714 

40,912 
248, 744 

77,550 

13,835 
3,931 

83,665 
101,532 

11,850 

325,432 

125,217 

3,559 


700, 179 
154, 272 


16,447 


774, 877 

147,442 

3,458 

5,1U 

10,467 

2,615,343 
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Exports  lo  the  Pliiiippiueb  were  valued  at  ^i!S,4'JL:  in  li»io,  the 
principal  articles  ))ein,'?  felt  hats.  $9,802;  umbrella  ribs,  $3,101;  and 
vermuth,  $5,3G0.  In  IDIC  there  -was  a  considerable  decrease,  the  total 
exports  being  valued  at  $0,04:7  and  the  principle  articles  being  um- 
brella ribs,  $1,956,  and  vermuth,  $3,321.  Exports  to  Porto  Eico  de- 
clined from  $29,403  (felt  hats,  $5,162,  and  vermuth,  $21,301)  in  1915 
to  $22,060  (felt  hats,  $2,899,  and  vermuth,  $19,161)  in  1910. 
The  Wine  Industry. 

The  cultivation  of  vineyards  for  the  Avine  industry  comprises  the 
chief  agricultural  industry  of  this  consular  district,  and  from  the 
early  spring  months  until  "the  completion  of  the  harvest  climatic  con- 
ditions are  eagerly  watched,  as  upon  the  results  of  this  harvest  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  population  to  a  large  extent  depends. 

The  1916  crop  for  the'  Piedmont  district  and  practically  all  other 
Departments  in  Italy  amounted  to  about  double  the  usual  quantity. 
This  result  was  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  climatic  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  in  Piedmont  and  of  the  lack  of  labor  and 
material  necessary  for  the  efficient  cultivation  of  the  vines. 

Peronospora,  a  disease  caused  by  excessive  dampness,  occasioned  a 
certain  amount  of  damage  in  the  district,  but  if  precautions  are 
taken  in  time,  it  is  possible  to  keep  this  pest  within  bounds.  The 
Government  offers  every  encouragement  to  agriculturists  in  their 
efforts  to  combat  this  plague. 

Exports  of  wine  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  registered  a 
falling  off  from  178,663  gallons  in  1915  to  154,272  gallons  in  1916,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  14  per  cent.  The  reasons  for  this  decreased  ex- 
port trade  were  increased  home  demands,  especiall}'  on  the  part  of 
the  military  authorities  (wine  being  a  daily  ration  in  the  army), 
difficulty  of  ocean  transportation,  restrictions  as  to  exportation,  and 
export  taxes. 
High  Prices  Obtained — large  Sales  of  Vermuth. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  the  market  was  slow,  holders 
of  wine  showing  a  disposition  to  retain  their  previous  season's  stocks 
in  anticipation  of  future  demands  being  more  favorable.  When  the 
new  vintage  became  due  prices  eased  a  little,  but  heavy  augumenta- 
tions  on  normal  figures  were  recorded,  the  average  prices  being  about 
100  lire  per  hectoliter  ($13.50  per  26.4  gallons),  whereas  in  normal 
times  the  price  obtained  is  about  28  lire  per  hectoliter  ($3.78  per 
26.4  gallons). 

Manufacturers  of  vermuth  appear  to  be  making  ever}'  effort  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  their  customers  in  the  United  States  and  to  further 
consolidate  the  market  which  has  been  created  in  that  country  for 
Turin  vermuth.  Exports  to  the  United  States  have  been  continually 
on  the  increase,  even  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  increased  demand  for  drinks  containing  a  low  percentage 
of  alcohol.  Vermuth  has  been  found  to  constitute  an  excellent  pre- 
ventative against  fever  on  account  of  the  i)ercentage  of  quinine  which 
it  contains. 

Exports  of  vermuth  from  the  Turin  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  years  given  were:  In  1913,  651,650  gallons;  in  1914. 
853,011  gallons;  in  1915,  358,086  gallons;  and  in  1916,  700,179  gallons! 
The  number  of  gallons  exported  to  all  countries  from  all  parts  of 
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Italy  was  4,425,700  in  1913;  3,427,372  in  1914;  3,837,908  in  1915;  and 
3,533,270  in  1910. 

Piedmont  Silk  Industry. 

Although  little  raw  silk  is  manufactured  into  fabrics  here,  a  cer- 
tain industry  is  carried  out  in  the  breeding  of  silkworms  and  the 
subsequent  collection  of  cocoons.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  this 
industry  by  the  increased  popularity  during  recent  years  of  silk 
fabrics,  particularly  in  England.  The  Pieclmont  silk  market  has 
profited  also  by  the  disappearance  of  Ehenish  and  other  German  silk 
velvets  from  the  market.  Prior  to  the  war  Germany  was  the  largest 
European  center  of  silk-velvet  manufacture. 

Exports  of  raw  silk  to  the  United  States  in  1910  showed  a  slight 
decrease  in  cjuantity,  but  the  exports  of  silk  fabrics  (including 
velvets)  increased.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  due  to  purely  local 
causes  and  that,  taking  into  calculation  the  whole  of  Italy,  statistics 
will  show  that  raw  silks  have  been  exported  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  finished  fabric. 

A  heavy  decrease  in  the  exports  of  artificial  silk  from  this  district 
to  the  United  States  was  registered;  namely,  10,804  pounds  in  1910, 
against  43,011  pounds  in  1915.  The  decrease  was  largely  due  to 
active  home  demands  and  lack  of  labor  for  the  normal  continuance 
of  production. 

The  general  market  was  also  deprived  of  the  artificial  silk  that 
was  formerly  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Belgium,  that  country 
having  been  the  largest  producer  of  artificial  silk  in  the  world. 
When  one  recalls  that  Poland,  Germany,  and  Austria  formerly  ex- 
ported considerable  quantities  of  artificial  silk  and  that  those  sources 
have  now  been  closed,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  demand 
in  Europe  was  of  such  an  extent  as  to  effectively  curtail  exports  to 
the  United  States. 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufactures. 

The  woolen  industry  during  1915  and  1910  acquired  an  excep- 
tional importance,  owing  to  the  enormous  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  for  the  manufacture  of  material  for  the  army. 
During  1910,  12,000,000  pounds  of  wool  were  produced  in  this  dis- 
trict, the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  woven  into  military  cloth, 
as  owing  to  the  very  severe  climate  generally  prevailing  in  the 
Italian  Alps,  the  soldiers  are  necessarily  dressed  in  all- woolen 
clothing. 

The  amount  of  wool  imported  into  Italy  during  1910  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  1915;  namely,  131,089,000  pounds,  and  131,043,700 
pounds,  respectivelj' ;  in  1914,  only  39.000,000  pounds  were  imported 
into  the  Kingdom. 

Nearly  all  the  wool  was  previously  imported  from  Argentina, 
but  the  largest  figures  recorded  in  1910  were  for  Australian  wool. 
Importation  of  combed  wool  from  France  ceased  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  Avar,  but  larger  (quantities  of  this  product  have  been  imported 
from  the  United  States,  England,  and  Spain. 

"Use  of  Electric  Power — Exports  of  Hats,  Hair,  Etc. 

All  factories  and  mills  displayed  the  greatest  activity,  notwith- 
standing the  general  difficulties  of  obtaining  labor  and  fuel.    The 
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latter  difficulty  lias  been  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  erection  of  large 
hydroelectrical  plants  supplying  electric  power  at  a  distance  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  The  price  of  this  electric  power  ranges  from  $30 
to  $35  a  year  per  horsepower,  for  both  day  and  night  consumption. 
The  greater  part  of  the  hydroelectrical  machinery  came  from  Ger- 
many before  the  war,  but  some  American,  English,  Italian,  and  Swiss 
machinery  is  now  used.  Manj^  factories  previously  worked  by  steam 
power,  but,  since  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal,  electricity  has 
become  the  standard  motive  force. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats  (wdiich  industry  to  a  large 
extent  supports  the  town  of  Alexandria,  Piedmont,  with  a  normal 
population  of  72,500)  was  considerably  less  in  191G  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  exports  to  the  United  States  increased. 

The  exports  of  human  hair  to  the  United  States  increased  con- 
siderably during  191G.  This  is  attributed  more  to  the  general  re- 
vival of  trade  after  the  initial  crisis  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  rather  than  to  any  special  development  of  this  trade. 

Trade  in  Hides  and  Skins — Difficulties  of  the  Paper  Trade. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  of  fine  skins  and  hides  for  foot- 
wear, gloves,  etc.,  increased  from  2,963  dozen  in  1915  to  8,698  dozen 
in  1916,  the  values  being  $19,317  in  1915  and  $77,550  in  1916. 

The  price  of  hides  and  skins,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of 
footwear,  has  increased  considerably  above  normal,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  factories  are  obliged  by  the  Government  to  turn  out  but 
limited  quantities  of  civilian  footwear.  The  requisition  by  the  State 
of  all  stocks  existing  in  shops  and  factories  also  influenced  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  shoes. 

The  critical  state  of  the  paper  trade  was  aggravated  during  1916 
by  the  continued  and  increasing  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining 
supplies  by  sea.  The  congestion  of  internal  traffic  also  hindered  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  efficient  working  of  this  industry.  The  high 
prices  of  raAv  materials  rendered  it  practically  impossible  for  paper 
manufacturers  to  make  future  contracts. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  trade  during  1910  was  more  favorably 
placed  than  in  1914  and  1915,  as  manufacturers  were  finally  able  to 
convince  the  majority  of  their  customers  that  the  increased  charges 
made  for  paper  were  justifiable  and  equitable,  on  account  of  the 
greatly  augmented  prices  of  all  raw  materials,  transportation,  and 
other  matters  incidental  to  delivery.  Previously  much  dissatisfaction 
had  been  felt  b}'  purchasers  at  what  they  considered  to  be  excessive 
charges. 

The  scarcity  of  paper  of  all  kinds  has  led  to  various  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  this  article.  For  instance,  the  use  of  paper 
for  wrapping  of  certain  articles,  such  as  bread,  meat,  etc.,  is  pro- 
hibited, and  it  is  believed  that  these  restrictions  will  be  extended  to 
other  articles. 

No  Tires  Exported — Demand  for  Talc. 

On  account  of  urgent  home  demands  and  the  Government  prohibi- 
tion of  exjjortation  of  tires  there  were  no  exports  of  these  goods 
from  tliis  district.  In  order  to  supply  the  American  customers,  one 
of  the  largest  firms  of  tire  manufacturers  oi^ened  up  a  factory  in  the 
United  States. 
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